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THE ART AMATEUR. 



mercially as successful, naturally the same sort of pat- 
tern would have to be done habitually by the painter, 
so that it became easy to him ; but it would be no 
more difficult to teach a man to do such work than to 
teach him how to grain. Lewis F. Day. 



ROSETTES IN WOOD-CARVING. 



On the opposite page will be found a plate of ad- 
mirable sugges- 
tions for rosettes, 
by Benn Pitman, 
of the Cincinnati 
School of Design. 
Rosettes are em- 
ployed for centres 
and corners of de- 
signs, and for 
breaking up long 
bands of orna- 
ment, and are 
used, singly or al- 
ternately, in form- 
ing horizontal, ver- 
tical, and diagonal 
lines of decora- 
tion. They also 
form an important 
element of decora- 
tion in diapering, 
for panels, and 
all-over ornament. 
Diapered panels 
of surface or, low 
relief work would 
be suitably em- 
ployed for the open 
backs of cabinets 
or sideboards, for 
the sides or ends 
of cabinets, and 
for the lower pan- 
els of room doors. 
The front panels 
of cabinets and the 
upper panels of 
room doors should 
show deeper cut- 
ting and more real- 
istic designs, thus 
presenting an ap- 
propriate and de- 
sirable contrast. 

Diaper designs, 
formed of rosettes, 
are produced by 
laying off a given 
surface in squares, 
leaving a band 
of one-fourth or 
three-eighths of an 
inch between the 
squares. The effect 
is enhanced if, in- 
stead of employing 
one rosette, two 
are used, alternat- 
ing in the row. If 
a rounded rosette 
is selected for one 
form, and the al- 
ternating rosette 
be a four-petalled 
one, with the pe- 
tals pointing to 
the corners of the 
square, a diagonal 

line of decoration across the panel will be produced, 
in addition to the horizontal and vertical lines obtain- 
ed by the bands. The employment of more than one 
kind of rosette in a diaper pattern is not desirable, 
unless used in the way here suggested. Variety would 
be destructive of repose. Rosettes may be alternated 
in a line of decoration when isolated— that is, separated 
by a band. 

Excellent effects in diaper designs may be obtained 
by alternating rosettes with conventional leaves or 
sprays, an example of which is given in The Art 



Amateur of last April, page 114, or by disposing 
rosettes in diagonal bands, alternating with bands of 
foliage or scroll designs, as in the lower panels of the 
door on page 1 14. A single or a double band may be 
employed in laying off a diaper design, and the bands 
may be continuous or may interlace. Rich effects are 
produced by treating the band as a rib, that is, bevel- 
ling the band from the centre toward each rosette. 
Only small spaces, as, for example, the ends of a 
casket, should be thus treated, as the effect may be 




For all-over surface designs, as for the ends of book- 
shelves, good effects are obtained by using vertical 
lines of rosettes, alternating with bands of correspond- 
ing width, containing conventional floral decoration. 
These bands may be from two to two and one half 
inches in width. The rosettes in such a design should 
be inclosed in a circle, and should be modelled, the 
remaining surface of the band being left bright. In 
the alternating band, containing a line of conventional 
foliage, the leaves, flowers, and stems should be left in 

surface and the 
background 
should be stamped. 
It is assumed 
that for panels 
and surfaces thus 
treated the wood 
has been filled and 
hard-finished. On 
wood thus pre- 
pared the design, 
being drawn or 
transferred, is out- 
lined with a part- 
ing or V-shaped 
tool, after which 
the background is 
scraped, or better, 
still the polished 
surface may be re- 
moved with a flat 
gouge ; it is then 
stamped or grain- 
ed with a fine or 
coarse stamp, ac- 
cordingto the posi- 
tion the work is 
to occupy, or the 
.taste of the ama- 
teur artist. Sur- 
face decoration of 
this kind is fre- 
quently left un- . 
oiled. x For the 
ends of an upright 
piano, where the 
surface is rose- 
wood veneer, the 
effect would be 
spoiled by oiling, 
as the surface 
would become so 
dark as to obscure 
the design more or 
less. 



PLASTER 
DECORA TIONS. 



RENAISSANCE MIRROR FRAME OF CARVED OAK. 

suggestive of mechanical labor rather than good 
taste. v 

Pretty effects are produced by using rosettes in 
vertical lines of decoration, as for the sides of a pict- 
ure-frame. In this case the rosettes should project 
three-eighths of an inch, that is, all the surface should 
be removed and the lowered border should show sim- 
ply an unstamped line, say three-eighths of an inch 
wide, on each side of the rosette. The rosettes should 
have from three-eighths to one-half an inch space be- 
tween them. 



It is a falsity in 
art to make plaster 
imitate stone-work 
—to forge, as it 
were, the more ex- 
pensive material. 
But to employ such 
a material proper- 
ly and dignify its 
simplicity by art 
is a legitimate util- 
ization of power 
that we may learn 
from those great 
Moresque artists, 
examples of whose 
work still remain 
to us. So says Dr. 
Dresser, who proceeds to remind us of the practice of 
those Moresque architects in the use of this material. 
He says : 

The Moors employed plaster for the decoration of 
both the exterior and the interior of their structures, 
not only for the simple expression of form, but as a 
basis for polychromy. At Segovia there are several 
good specimens of exterior decoration, and it will not 
be out of place to particularize one. The front walls 
of the Alcazar are covered with a diaper in plaster 
with most artistic effect. Probably the work was 
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ROSETTE DESIGNS FOR WOOD CARVING. BY BENN PITMAN. 



